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Aristotle's sense, is not rational and therefore not
explicable by the intelligence, must end in a
complete denial of the rationality of the objective
world, and in a recoil of the mind upon itself and
its own inner consciousness, as that in which
alone it can have any real apprehension of truth.
The subjective movement of later Greek philosophy,
with its concentration upon self-consciousness and
its indifference to all knowledge of the world as
well as to all the practical bonds of society, is
therefore already prefigured in Aristotle.

Now a thorough-going idealism - must recognise
that thought and reason cannot be confined to
itself, that, indeed, it can be conscious of itself only
in relation to that which is not itself. For such an
idealism there can be no self-consciousness which
is not also the consciousness of an objective world.
Yet the objective, which is other than itself,
must be its other, its counterpart; it must be an
object in which reason can find itself again, else
it could not be presented at all. In other words,
thought is possible only as it recognises the distinc-
tion between itself and its object, and at the same
time transcends this distinction. The neglect of the
former of these points leads to a one-sided or merely
subjective idealism, while the neglect of the latter
gives rise to an irreconcilable dualism; and very
often we find philosophical speculation swaying from